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Chats With the Editor 


| Like People Who Smile 
at Me 


I talked to a couple of juniors one 
morning, just trying to be friendly. They 
were polite as they answered me, but they 
never once smiled. 

A while later I talked to some other 
juniors. Their faces broke into happy smiles 
as though they enjoyed talking to me. 

I am going to be honest with you. I 
think all those juniors are very fine young 
people, but I felt more friendly afterward 
to the juniors who smiled. I like people 
who smile at me. 

If I’m driving along the road and some- 
one smiles and waves, I like it. When I go 
into Sabbath school and some of the juniors 
give me a welcoming smile, I like it. If I 
visit the school and they welcome me there 
with friendly smiles, I like it—and I don’t 
mind telling you so. 

I remember the members of a class some 
years ago who never smiled when I walked 
into the room. They didn’t feel any sense 
of enmity toward me. They simply never 
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smiled. I shiver even now when I think-ef. 
going over to talk to them. I always came 
away feeling as if icicles had been poured 
down the back of my neck. 

But when juniors greet me with a warm 
and friendly smile it gives me a comfort- 
able feeling inside. I like to have them 
around. Immediately I begin thinking of 
some outing or special event I can arrange 
for them, or something else that will make 
them happy. 

I know a girl who hardly ever smiles. 
I have taken her and her friends camping 
and hiking and picnicking, but she always 
walks right past me without the slightest 
hint of friendly recognition. I haven’t told 
her, but I’ve just about come to the place 
where, the next time we have an outing, I 
am going to invite the others and leave her 
home. 

Do you think that would be cruel? Why? 
She never looks as though she is happy 
with anything I plan for her. If she is 
really as miserable as she looks, it would 
be merciful to leave her home and spare 
her the suffering. 

Then, too, there are so many juniors who 
don’t mind letting me know they enjoy the 
things we adults provide in Sabbath school 
and Pathfinders. Planning special events 
takes time, and there is only so much we 
adults can do. Why shouldn’t we spend 
our time providing for the juniors who 
let us know that they enjoy what we do 
for them? 

I have sometimes told my juniors that 
they should always be sure that the coun- 
selors are happy. It’s a good idea. If on 
an outing the adults do not enjoy them- 
selves, they will be reluctant to go on 
another. But if the adults enjoy the time 
they spend with the juniors, they will be 
willing to go again and again. 

Many times counselors have told me at 
the end of a camping trip, ‘““The Pathfinders 
were so nice, we had a wonderful time and 
would like to go again.” That is why w 
have been able to have many trips. 

You see, I’m not the only one who likes 
people who smile at them. Everybody does. 


Your friend, 


a Wesel 


























PANCAKES in the RAIN 


By KAY HEISTAND 


| SHALL never forget my first overnight 
hike!—or the pancakes I fried in the rain! 

Quiet, shy littke me—I made so many 
friends that day! And I learned so many 
things I'd never have learned anywhere else. 
I think all shy girls should join a club that 
goes hiking and camping. 

When the time came, eleven of us girls 
and Miss Mildred Harris were driven to the 
edge of town in a large truck early in the 
morning. We were to hike several miles, 
have a picnic lunch at a shady place along 
the road, then hike on to a farmhouse. We 
would cook our supper over a campfire. And 
the farmer had given us permission to sleep 
in his barn all night. 

The noon picnic was a great success. 
Blisters had blossomed on hot, tired feet 
along the way, and the shade of large trees 


and a chance to sit down and rest were very 
welcome. 

The afternoon hike wasn’t too long, 
fortunately, but we were all tired when we 
arrived at the farmhouse. 

Miss Harris directed the wood-gathering 
and the building of the fire. I lost some of 
my shyness as I helped the supper team pre- 
pare the vegetable stew we had planned. 
We had fresh sweet corn (“roasting ears,” 
we called them) and we baked them in their 
shucks. Everything tasted good, and we ate 
so much we hardly had room for the toasted 
marshmallows that formed our dessert. 
Steaming hot cocoa made us so sleepy we 
could hardly keep our eyes open. 

Each camper carried a blanket. These we 
laid on the floor of the barn, on some straw 


To page 16 


Naomi held the umbrella over the pan. 
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The Sad End of 


Mr. Coutts’s Prize Chickens 


By GOLDIE DOWN 


H, WHAT LUCK!” breathed Neil as he 

stared at the smooth white eggs nestling 

in their bed of long grass. “What astounding 
good luck!” 

Raising chickens was Neil Neilson’s 
hobby, if indeed, it could be called a hobby. 
It was more of an obsession than just a plain 
hobby. Neil thought of chickens by day and 
dreamed of chickens by night. On the Aus- 
tralian farm where he lived there was plenty 
of space for him to indulge his interest, 
though there wasn’t much money for him 
to build the roomy runs and chicken houses 
he desired. Wire netting was expensive and 
hard to come by, and Neil had to make do 
with odd boards and flattened kerosene tins 
to build his hen houses. 

Neil’s parents encouraged him. They re- 
joiced with him when his hens hatched a 
perfect setting of chicks. They mourned 
with him when foxes raided the poultry run 
and carried off his choicest chickens. But 
even they could not fully comprehend Neil’s 
longing for some of Farmer Coutts’s prize 
Orpingtons. 

Pennies were scarce in the Neilson home, 
and it was only by strict economy and self- 
denial that Neil managed to save up five 
shillings to buy a setting of the precious 
eggs. Almost trembling with fear and eager- 
ness, the boy approached the crusty old 
farmer living on the neighboring farm. 

“Good morning, Mr. Coutts,” he began 
in the politest tone possible. 

The old man grunted a reply, but did not 
look up from the harness he was mending. 

Neil tried not to feel discouraged by this 
unfriendly treatment and began again. 


“Mr. Coutts, I have saved up my money 
and I'd like to buy a setting of eggs from 
you—eggs from your prize fowls.” 

The old man raised his head and stared at 
him, but Neil rushed on. “I can take good 
care of them, Mr. Coutts. Old Jinny, my 
broody hen, will hatch the chicks; and I 
have a new run all prepared for them, and 





“No,” roared the old man suddenly. “I’m 
not givin’ away any of them prize eggs.” 

“But I don’t want them for nothing,” Neil 
protested. “I have the money to pay for 
them right now.” 

No,” bellowed Mr. Coutts, shaking his 
finger at Neil. “Nobody's gettin’ any of my 
prize chickens’ eggs, and that’s final.” 

Neil backed slowly away from the angry 
old man. He could see it was no use to 
argue, the farmer would not part with his 
precious eggs at any price. There was no 
one else that Neil knew of who raised prize 
Orpingtons. He blinked back a tear as he 
walked slowly homeward. 

That was more than a year ago. Events 
had so shaped themselves that now Neil was 
working on Mr. Coutts’s farm, and getting 
along very well with the crusty old fellow, 
just so long as prize Orpingtons were kept 
out of the conversation. 

And now this amazing stroke of good 
fortune! Neil squatted down on the grass 
beside the hidden nest. “They're prize o@ 
pington eggs, all right,” he reassured him- 
self. “I just saw one of Mr. Coutts’s prize 
hens leave the nest. She must have been lay- 
ing here for more than a week. Boy, if he 
knew I'd found it he’d be fuming mad. What 
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luck! Oh, what wonderful, wonderful luck!” 

It was close to quitting time, so Neil 
started to place the eggs carefully inside 
his shirt front. “Pooh to you, old man 
Coutts,” he chuckled happily. “I’ve got 
twelve of your prize eggs without paying a 
penny for them.” 

He placed an egg inside his shirt and 
was reaching for another when suddenly his 
hand stopped in mid-air. His face paled. 
Conscience had spoken to him as distinctly 
as an audible voice. “These are not your 
eggs.” 

Neil was silent a moment. Then his in- 
tense longing for the prize chickens swept 
over him, and he defiantly placed the egg 
in his shirt. “I know they're not,” he said, 
half aloud. “But that old meanie wouldn't 
let me buy any of his eggs last year, and 
now just by good luck I’ve found a whole 
nestful.” 

“But they're not yours,” insisted Con- 
science gently. “You're stealing them.” 

For a moment Neil blanched at the idea 
of stealing. He’d never stolen a thing in his 
life. A thief. What would his parents say? 
Neil had no need to answer the question; 
Conscience answered for him. “Your parents 
would tell you to take the eggs back to 
Mr. Coutts.” 

“But ‘finders keepers,” protested Neil 
desperately. “He doesn’t know the nest is 
here. If the hen hatched the chicks out here 
they'd only get lost in the long grass or 
snatched by hawks.” 

“That’s still no reason for you to steal 
them,” insisted Conscience. 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Neil's 
brow. The mental struggle was terrific. He 


Like a flash, the butcher bird swooped down, seized 
the baby chicken, and bounded again into the air. 
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knew he shouldn't take the eggs, they be- 
longed to Mr. Coutts. But he wanted them 
so desperately. 

“It is stealing. It really is.” Conscience’ 
voice was fainter. “Your mother wouldn't 
like——” 

“I don’t care,” cried Neil wildly. Grabbing 
the last of the eggs he tucked it into his 
shirt. “I don’t care. I’m taking them anyway.” 

Quickly he walked toward the shed where 
his horse was tethered, and as he did so he 
saw Mr. Coutts come out of the house. In 
sudden fright Neil caught up the old coat 
that he kept tied to the saddle in case of 
rain, and stuck his arms in the sleeves. He 
must cover up the strange looking bulge 
in his shirt before his employer saw it. 

“Wait a minute, Neil,’ Mr. Coutts called 
to him. “I want to tell you about the work 
that I want you to do in the back paddock 
tomorrow.” 

Neil led his horse slowly toward the old 
man. He daren’t mount lest he break the 
eggs. Would Mr. Coutts notice his sudden 
chest expansion? What if he had watched 
from the house and had seen him picking up 
the eggs? 

But Mr. Coutts knew nothing about the 
eggs and kept on explaining to Neil the 
work he wanted done next day. Neil listened 
with only half an ear. Would the old man 
never finish his lengthy instructions? At last 

To page 17 
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Chapter Two 





SOMETHING 
OUT OF NOTHING 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


If you missed the first chapter: 


Jimmy lived with his mother and little brother, 
Edwin, in a tiny apartment in the rer section ot 
Fort Worth, Texas. His father had died of liquor 
years before, and his mother got both boys to promise 
they would never drink. When Jimmy was thirteen 
his mcether died. His Aunt Mary took Edwin to live 
with her; Jimmy struck out on his own. He got a 
job washing dishes for a restaurant at a dollar a day, 
under a slave-driving employer named Mr. Slazell. 
After a while he met a farmer at the market who 
offered him $30 a month. Jimmy was thrilled with 
the idea of getting out into the country, but told the 
man, Mr. Hawthorne, that he would have to give his 
present employer a week’s notice. The farmer agreed 
to meet him in the market place one week later. 
The week passed, Jimmy returned to the market— 
would Mr. Hawthorne be there? He was! Jimmy rode 
out with him to the farm. Now read on. 


HE farmhouse was set far back from the 

road. It was dark when Jimmy and Mr. 
Hawthorne got there. They drove up by 
the kitchen porch, and Mr. Hawthorne di- 
rected Jimmy to unload the groceries from 
the truck, while he went out to see to the 
stock in the barn. 

“Ma milked, but I want you to learn so 
she won't have to,” he told the boy. “She's 
not as strong as she used to be, and I like 
to save her as much as I can.” 

Later on, Jimmy looked back on the five 
years he spent with the Hawthornes as the 
happiest days of his early life. He worked 
hard, almost cruelly so sometimes, though no 
one drove him to it. Indeed, Ben Hawthorne 
often told folks, “The only fault I’ve got to 
find with Jim is that he doesn’t know tomor- 
row is another day.” 

But he got so interested in some job he 
was doing, plowing a field, cleaning a stable, 
or building a bin for apples, that evening 
could hardly make him stop, he wanted to 
finish so badly. 
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“Come in and quit, Jim,” Mr. Hawthorne 
would say, laying a kind hand on the lad’s 
strong muscular shoulder. “I never did 
think I'd have a hired man I'd have to make 
quit work. It was a lucky day when I found 
you.” 

Jim looked into the farmer’s kind face, a 
surge of gratitude swelling his young heart. 
“And it was a lucky day for me, too, sir,” 
Jim answered. 

Aunt Marthy gave him a big room at the 
head of the stairs, so roomy he often wished 
poor mom could wake up and see how nice 
he had it. He tried several times, at Mr. 
Hawthorne’s and Aunt Marthy’s urging, to 
get Edwin to come and work too, but Edwin 
wasn't interested. He’d rather stay in town, 
he said. He liked it there. 

But Jim knew the country was best. Eve- 
nings, when he’d be washing up at the bench 
in the old pump house, he could look out and 
see the sun going down behind the hills, 
and it was so pretty it nearly hurt a fellow. 

He knew, too, that Aunt Marthy would 
always have a good meal ready. She always 
favored a checkered tablecloth. Sometimes it 
was red, sometimes blue, but it was clean, 
and the plates were pretty flowered ones. 

She always had both pie and fruit sauce 
for supper. Sometimes there would be 
peaches, sliced or in halves, home canned 
from their own trees in the orchard, and she 
favored a delicious kind she called “gold 
drop.” Or she’d open a can of berries or 
Bartlett pears and have them in a glass bowl 
at one side of the table. There would be 
berry, peach, apple, or rhubarb pie. And 


























cream to eat with it if you wanted it. But 
it didn’t need it. A wedge of rhubarb pie, 
the pale pink juice, waxy and sweet, run- 
ning down and around Aunt Marthy’s 
crispy tender crust—well, that with home- 
made cottage cheese, a big glass of milk, 
homemade bread slathered with churn-fresh 
butter, sent a fellow to bed feeling that he’d 
been really fed. The stuff they called food 
back in that restaurant couldn’t hold a candle 
to Aunt Marthy’s cooking. 

After five years, right in the middle of 
harvest, Mr. Hawthorne died. The heat fairly 
shimmered through the pale gold stacks that 
day. He dropped dead while he was pitching 
the bales onto a wagon. 

Jim felt worse than he had when he was 
very young and his own father had died. 

It hadn’t seemed possible that Mr. Haw- 
thorne would die. He seemed ageless almost. 
But Aunt Marthy sold the farm and went to 
live with her only daughter out in the far 
West. 


Jim went to Chicago to look for work. 






He was seventeen, and he had saved his 
money, so he need not hurry about finding 
a job. 

Jobs were scarce then, and the pay was 
poor, for the whole country was in the grip 
of the depression. 

He finally got a place on a truck farm. He 
worked hard and gave satisfaction and 
managed to save, but it was never the same. 
It was work, work, work, with none of the 
chumminess and laughter and talk he'd had 
at the Hawthornes’. 

But that was all right, he told himself. He 
had a job, and he was earning money. But 
it wasn’t the same. 

He was riding to market late one Sunday 
with his boss, Mr. Fischell, when they passed 
a place where a woman was taking sheets 
down from a clothesline. 

“Look,” Jim said, “that woman washed 
on Sunday. Isn’t that funny—don’t most 
folks wash on Monday?” 

“Heh!” snorted Mr. Fischell, turning up 
his nose. “I know those people. They don’t 
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Jim stared at the woman as he went past in the car. She was doing a wash on SUNDAY! 
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It happened 
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regard Sunday, ever. They say it’s not the 
Sabbath and folks ought to work on that 
day. They say it is put down someplace in 
the Bible that folks ought to rest and go 
to church on Saturday. They're sure queer.” 

“I never heard of such a thing!” Jim ex- 
claimed. “Why, where on earth did they get 
such an idea to keep Saturday for Sunday?” 

“They say it’s in the Bible, but I don’t 
know, myself. I’ve got too much to do to 
see to it, even if I was interested.” Mr. 
Fischell was threading his way now past the 
vast stands of vegetables and fruits of the 
South Water Street Market of Chicago. 
Crates of lettuce, barrels of potatoes, heaps 
of boxed apples. You could breathe in the 
smell of onions and garlic and the good 
earth that clung to the vegetables. The rad- 
ishes were scarlet globes. Carrots were 
golden spears, and the cauliflower was as 
pretty as a bride’s bouquet. Jim forgot the 
Bible talk, he was so interested in the gigan- 
tic place that put food on a million tables. 
It was something to make you catch your 
breath. 

Jim stayed doggedly at the truck job, 
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though it was gruelling toil with no soul 
whatsoever. But he learned all the time. You 
could wash radishes and carrots, making 
them look like lovely splashes of sardonyx 
and garnets, only to see them crammed down 
into great crates with crushed ice to be hauled 
away. It wasn’t like getting a pan full of 
beets for Aunt Marthy. She'd carefully put 
the tops into one kettle to cook, while the 
round beet roots would be bubbling away in 
another kettle, getting tender, so that at 
just the right moment they would slide out 
of their skins like a boy slipping out of a 
pullover sweater. Then she'd combine the 
two—so that when you took a big helping 
of beet greens and poured her sweetish-sour 
lemon sauce over it, there were several young 
beets on your plate to be eaten with the 
leaves. That was real gardening. From the 
garden to the table. This way—Jim sighed 
as he automatically packed shallots, lettuce, 
parsley—this way, you never knew where 

they went. 
One evening Jim was working late with 
one of the boys that Mr. Fischell hired. His 
To page 19 




















JACKY 
The Monkey That Liked to Tease 


By PHYLLIS E. KESLAKE 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Jacky came through the window of the Sabbath school 
room with a flower he had picked for the offering. 


| gameead was a little gray monkey that lived 
in our house in West Africa. 

He was full of mischief! Though we tried 
to keep him chained, he often got loose, and 
that’s when he played his pranks. 

He liked to run off with shiny objects 
such as coins or pins. He loved eggs, and 
when he got loose he would bound into the 
house through the open door and jump up 
on the buffet in the dining room where we 
kept the day’s eggs in a bowl until they could 
be dated and put in the refrigerator. He 





would grab one egg in each hand and start 
hopping off on his hind legs. Mamma would 
start after him, and he would get excited. 
Plop!—down would go an egg! Jacky would 
stop and have a taste of the raw egg and then 
hop on with the other one to a safe place 
where we could not reach him. 

On Sabbath afternoons after we had 
rested for an hour, my brother and I would 
run out and get Jacky and bring him into 
the house. He would give a loud chatter and 
jump with all his might right onto the mid- 
dle of mamma and daddy’s bed while they 
were resting. He would cuddle down in the 
covers and usually go to sleep if he was left 
alone. 

Jacky seemed to know when it was Sab- 
bath. He would manage to get loose and 
climb into the trees behind the Sabbath 
school building and watch the program with 
great interest. One Sabbath he jumped down 
into the open window while a little boy was 
taking up the offering. In Jacky’s hand was 
a big red hibiscus flower. He wanted to bring 
an offering too. 

Sometimes on week days when daddy was 
working in the office we would let Jacky 
loose. He would take off at a run for the 
office, jump in through the window, land on 
daddy’s desk, then leap onto his shoulder 
and tell him all his monkey troubles. 

One day daddy was using some lye to 
clean the roller on the duplicating machine. 
He mixed it up in a tin can with a spoon 
near to where Jacky was tied. Daddy was 
called away for a little while and laid the 
spoon down, right where our little monkey 
could reach it. And being very inquisitive, 
Jacky picked it up and tasted the lye. Poor 
Jacky! His mouth and tongue and throat 

To page 18 
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ANGELS 


Poetry Award 
By JENNIFER TONGE, Age 10 
Rosemead, California 


Oh, beautiful angels, 

I wish to look at you, 

Your beautiful crown, 

Your beautiful wings; 

I wish | were as pure as you. 
Maybe someday 

In heaven I'll stay 

With you, : 

Beautiful angels. 


“WITH GOD ALL THINGS ARE 
POSSIBLE” 


True-Story Award 
By CINDY GARRISON, Age 11 


Crozet, Virginia 


I had been practicing and getting ready 
for my piano recital. It was just three more 
days! I was so scared I didn’t know what 
to do. Notices came out in the paper. It 
seemed to me that everyone knew about it! 

Well, I never thought I'd have a chance 
among forty students. But I practiced a lot 
anyway. I was going to play “Starlight 
Waltz.” It was four and one-half pages long. 
I just couldn’t seem to memorize it. But 
with God’s help, I finally did. 

Finally the night came! I was scared to 
death! Before I left home I went to my 
room and prayed. 

When we got there, I just was so excited 
I couldn't keep still. We went in, and my 
parents went to the seats reserved for the 
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parents, and I went to the seats reserved 
for the pupils. 

Our piano teacher made a speech, then 
the playing began. My turn kept coming 
closer. I prayed silently and whispered to 
myself, “With God all things are possible.” 
The words seemed to calm me. Finally when 
my turn came I wasn’t nearly so frightened 
as I had been in the beginning. 1 played 
my piece, bowed, and sat down. The others 
finished quickly. 

Then came the time to give awards! I 
uttered the beloved words once again and 
held my breath. My teacher said, “First 
place, Cindy Garrison!” I was so happy I 
didn’t know what to do. This proved to me 
that, no matter what the situation, it always 
pays to have faith in God and trust Him, 
because with God “all things are possible”! 





GOD’S HOUSE 


Poetry Award 
By CHARLIE MAE LEWIS, Age 13 


Saginaw, Michigan 


When | walk in God's house 
So quiet | will be, 

No running there or jumping, 
Or talking loud, you see. 


When | walk in God's house 
I'll go right to my chair. 

I'll sing when teacher tells me, 
And close my eyes for prayer. 


When | walk in God's house 
My Sabbath clothes I'll wear, 
And I will act just as | would 
If | could see Him there. 

















JESUS, MY STRENGTH AND 
REDEEMER 


Poetry Award 
By LORRAINE GROSSER, Age 14 
Millicent, South Australia 


The psalmist has toid us that strength we 
be given, 
And blessing and peace will abound 
From our glorious Father, who lives up in 
heaven 
And whose footprints in nature are found. 


The One who is lovely: the One who's so dear 
(Whose word to my feet is a lamp) 

Has promised to send to those who Him fear, 
An angel around them to camp. 


This wonderful 
Guide 
Is soon coming back to receive 
All those who are ready, and in Him abide, 
And all those who in Him believe. 


Saviour, Companion, and 





MY LITTLE FRIEND 


True-Story Award 
By CARLA THOMPSON, Age 13 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


It was in 1956, when I was nine years 
old. We had a bird named Josephine. She 
was a beautiful blue-and-white parakeet 
with little black dots on her face. We got 
another parakeet named Baby. Right away 
Baby felt at home, because Josephine would 
take her into every room in the house. Jose- 
phine would wake me up in the morning 
saying, “It’s time for school, Carla.” She 
could say about fifty words. 

In March we took her to the pet doctor. 
She had been very sick and suffered a lot. 
The pet doctor told us she would not live 
very long. That night when I prayed, I 
asked Jesus whether He would please help 
her to get well. 

Three months later, when my father and 
I came home from horseback riding and 
walked in the door, my mother was just 
standing there looking at us. We couldn't 
understand what was wrong, until we looked 
down. There lay Josephine, dead. The one 
I had loved for such a long time. 


That night when I prayed, I thanked 
Jesus that she would not have to suffer 
again. 

After that, I hoped that we could have 
another parakeet as tame as Josephine, and 
now we do. His name is Timmy. He sits 
with me when I do my homework and keeps 
me company when I'm lonely. 

It is a wonderful thing that Jesus gives us 
a certain love for birds and animals, and gives 
them a love for us. 


rr 


IF ONLY | COULD KEEP THE 
MOSQUITOES AWAY 


Poetry Award 
By DAVID GAMMON, Age 10 
Washington, D.C. 


Down by the river | love to play, 

If | could just keep the mosquitoes away! 
They nibble my ears 

And chew on my toes, 

And sometimes 

I think 

They'll take my nose! 





* Wedel 


MANDRILL 


Art Award 
By NATHAN LEON LEWIS, Age 10 
Keene, Texas 
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Stories of juniors caught in the fishing net 
of the Voice of Prophecy 


FISHING 


— peegpel Tom! It’s getting darker down by 
the creek, and colder, too! If we don’t 
hurry, we won't be able to see them.” 

Downhill we rode on our bicycles through 
a marrow canyon road that followed a small 
stream. We were going fishing in a strange 
way, with no poles, no lines, no hooks, and 
no bait—just a lot of courage! 

The salmon were going upstream—big, 
husky ones that were half as long as we 
were, and sometimes weighed as much as 
twenty pounds. The fish would lie in the 
shadows and in the deep holes of the stream, 
and sometimes they would even hide under 
logs where they felt safe and secure. Slowly 
they were making their way upstream to the 
spot where they began their life; to lay their 
eggs and then to die. But they were always 
on the lookout for the likes of us boys. 

Tom stayed where it was very shallow, 
only four to six inches deep. The plan was 
for me to scare a fish upstream, and he 
would catch it in the shallow water with 
his bare hands. 

I went downstream, then started wading, 
stepping into the deep holes to scare the 
fish up to Tom. There didn’t seem to be any 
fish in the deep places; but up ahead I saw 
a log in the water. 

I approached the log carefully and quietly. 
Sometimes you can touch a fish and it won't 
move, for the fish thinks it has been hit by 
nothing more than a stick floating by. This 
time I reached under the log, and sure 
enough, I felt a big fish. 

“Maybe I can catch this one all by myself,” 
I thought. 

I slid my hand slowly down the fish’s 
back till I felt his tail. The fish still didn’t 
move, so here was my big chance. I grabbed 
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WITHOUT ANY 


with both hands and that was the end— 
for me! 

The great fish flipped his tail, throwing 
me off balance. I had to let go and immedi- 
ately fell into the stream, clothes and all. 
The salmon didn’t wait for me! He tore 
upstream with the fury of a tornado. 

Tom was waiting. Now was is chance. 
He saw the long, dark, splashing shadow 
tearing upstream at him. The salmon 
reached the shallow spot, but Tom lost his 
courage and fled. Afterward he said it looked 
as if a wild crocodile was coming at him. 

We went home, tired, wet, and plenty 
discouraged. We were no match for the “big 
one that got away.” 

Strange and fascinating are the ways by 
which men catch fish. Worms and bait are 
used to appeal to the fish’s appetite. A lure 
arouses his curiosity or makes him angry, 
and he strikes at it. 

Some fishermen are crafty enough to spear 
their fish, others catch them in special traps, 
dip nets, gill nets, or seines. 

In all ages men have depended on these 
various ways of catching fish to get enough 
food to live on. Some of Christ’s disciples 
were fishermen. They knew the thrill of a 
big catch, the disappointment of failure, the 
fear and risk of the great storms, the labor 
and hardship of good fishermen. When Jesus 
came He said, “Come, I will make you fishers 
of men!” 

Here was a real challenge! Men! Catch 
men? How? The same as you catch a fish? 
Not really, but almost. Some men hate Chris- 
tianity, and they fight it; but when they are 
caught, they become great missionaries. 
Others are caught because they are hungry 
for a knowledge of Christ. 
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H. M. S. Richards is a modern-day fisher 
of men, and the Voice of Prophecy is a great 
net that gathers in all kinds, sizes, and colors 
of people. We have the thrill of catching 
men for Christ, and also have the sorrow of 
losing some “big ones that got away.” 

Here are three stories of some who have 
been caught in the great gospel net. 

Antonio is a Spanish boy who lives “south 
of the border,” in old Mexico. Antonio has 
no father; and because his mother works, 
Antonio lives with an earnest Methodist 
family who own a grocery store. They read 


the Bible to him, and every Sunday they lis- 
ten to the Voice of Prophecy. 

They encouraged Antonio to come to the 
Adventist school at the mission in Calexico 
and paid his expenses. Antonio worked after 
school as a clerk and errand boy in their 
store. 

At the beginning of the school year, the 
mission used the junior lessons from the 
Voice of Prophecy in the Bible class. From 
these lessons Antonio learned the teachings 
of the Bible. Later he inquired about the 
“sessions” held on Saturday at the mission. 
When he learned that they were free, he 
attended regularly. 

During the school year Antonio completed 
two sets of Bible lessons from the Voice of 
Prophecy, and in the spring Week of Prayer 
he gave his heart to Jesus. He joined the 
baptismal class, and on June 3 Antonio was 
baptized. 

The Voice of Prophecy was a part of the 
net that caught Antonio for Jesus. 


This is the story of Alfredo, a Portuguese 
boy in Brazil. Several years ago Alfredo went 
to some meetings, and there he learned that 
Jesus loved him and had a work for him to 
do. His mother and father were bitter and 
opposed him all they could. Alfredo tried to 


| grabbed the fish with both hands, and that was the end—for me! 
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win the person dearest to him—his little 
brother. He enrolled him in the Voice of 
Prophecy Junior Bible Correspondence 
Course. In time his brother was baptized. 
Next he brought his two sisters to Jesus. 

All the children insisted on eating only 
clean foods mentioned in the Bible, and 
mother and daddy were very unhappy with 
their children. 

One day the mother said in the hearing of 
all, “I don’t see what eating has to do with 
religion.” Less than two minutes later some- 








RRARAANE >> > > 3 
RAY AND GAY 
By CARRIE I. QUICK 
Ray said, 


“lve quickly finished up my chores, 
Now we'll play baseball out of doors.” 


Gay said, 


“lve played and had a lot of fun; 
But | must get my dishes done.” 


Gay feels very sad. She must go inside and wash 
dishes. If Gay would do her chores first, as Ray does, 
playing would be much more fun. 

Ray is happily playing. He did his chores in a hurry, 
thinking about how much fun he was going to have 
ater. If we do our chores first, we will have more 
fun at play. Let’s have this motto every day: 


First Let's Work and Then Let's Play. 
b> > > >> > > > > > > > > > >> > > > > > os o> ee! 


one turned on the radio, and the Voice of 
Prophecy speaker said, “Many people say, 
‘I don’t see what eating has to do with 
religion.”” Each member of the family 
looked at the others. It took the mother so 
by surprise that she sat down and listened 
to the whole program, which was about clean 
and unclean meats. That night she attended 
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church with Alfredo and his brother and 
sisters, and soon she too was prepared for 
baptism. 

The father continued to oppose his fam- 
ily's new religion till about a year ago, when 
he became very sick. In his bed he listened 
to the Voice of Prophecy and surrendered 
his life to Jesus. Before the end of the year 
he too was baptized. Today all the family 
are happy, and Christ has already called 
three of these children to become “fishers of 
men. 


I met Susan at a camp meeting in Casper, 
Wyoming. For a long time she and her en- 
tire family had listened to the Voice of 
Prophecy. But there were questions that were 
real problems for Susan. Where is heaven? 
What's it like? How do we get there? Who 
is Satan? And there were questions on hell. 

Susan took these questions to her mother, 
who was unable to answer them. In self- 
defense, the mother suggested to Susan that 
she enroll in the Junior Bible Correspond- 
ence Course from the Voice of Prophecy. 
Susan and her mother studied the lessons 
together, and later Gary, her younger brother, 
sent for his own set. 

Later, a minister who was Ingathering met 
Susan, Gary, and their mother. He studied 
with them, and now all three have accepted 
Christ and have been baptized. 

October is the month when all our 
churches collect an offering to help the 
Voice of Prophecy spread its great gospel 
net. Can you help us? 

More than that, we would invite you to 
become one of Jesus’ “fishers of men.” Here 
is a space to enroll yourself or a friend in our 
Junior Bible Correspondence Course. It can 
be your way of winning some soul for 
Jesus. 





Please enroll me in your free Voice 
of Prophecy Junior Bible Correspond- 
ence Course. 


Mail to: The Voice of Prophecy 





Box 55 
Los Angeles 53, 
California 
Name .- 
Street No. 





City and State 


























The Junior Missionary Volunteer Pledge says, 


"I will be .. 


. a friend to man.” 


HOW JUNE MADE FRIENDS 


By OPAL E. MILLS 


BU Mother, I just hate this old place! 
There’s nothing to do, and the kids at 
school don’t play with me. I wish we had 
never moved here!” June exclaimed tear- 
fully. 

“Now, June, dry your eyes and listen to 
me a few minutes,’ mother insisted. “First 
of all, don’t blame the place or the children. 
What have you done to make friends today?” 

“Well, I just stayed in my seat at recess, 
because I didn’t know anyone and no one 
asked me to join them. I heard one girl say, 
‘That new girl is stuck up. She thinks she’s 
too good for us!’” 

“Tomorrow, my dear, you must go out at 
recess,” mother answered. “If no one speaks 
to you first, no matter. You just go ahead 


and make yourself friendly. Be happy and 
gay as you go about among the boys and girls 
and show them that you want to be friends 
with them. Let’s have no more of this feel- 
ing sorry for yourself, please. Get in there 
and be friendly.” 

The next day June did as her mother sug- 
gested and was greatly rewarded. All the boys 
and girls in the school liked her, and before 
the day was over she was invited to a birth- 
day party! It pays to show yourself friendly. 

Three girls were supposedly good friends 
at school. They were Gail, Joan, and Sally, 
and they were in the same Pathfinder unit. 
Sometimes they acted like good friends, but 
quite often—especially if one of them made 
a mistake—the others would turn against 
that one and whisper behind her back. 

We all know that friends should stick 
up for one another through thick and thin. 
But in this little so-called friendship, it didn’t 
happen like that. The one who had made 
a mistake felt bad about the mistake, but 
she always felt far worse about the way 
she was treated by the others. They would 
shun her, and when she would tell them she 
was sorry, they wouldn't listen to her. 

For instance, one day Joan said something 
that annoyed Gail, and Gail told Sally. Joan 
didn’t mean it the way it sounded, but the 
words were spoken and here she was at the 
end of a friendship that hadn't proved true. 
She was hurt! 

“I’m terribly sorry, Gail,” she said. 

“Oh, yeah, I know you,” Gail sneered. 
“Get away! We don’t want you to play with 
us any more!” To next page 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“I stayed in my seat during recess and no one in- 
vited me to play with them,” June told her mother. 
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Sometimes it was Joan and sometimes it 
was Sally who was on the outs with the 
others. In fact, the threesome was more of a 
twosome most of the time, with rarely the 
same two in it for long. 

These girls had not learned to “Be a 
friend to man.” Now we know that “man” 
means girls, boys, men, or women when it 
is used like this. We must be a friend to 
everyone in the world that we can be friends 
with. 

If we are servants of God we will naturally 
be friendly to our neighbors and those who 
need help. We will love them as we love 
ourselves, and that is a great deal, isn’t it? 
Would we get angry with ourselves and 
not want ourselves around any more? Let 
us treat our friends the same way. The 
golden rule is, “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” It is a good rule 
for Pathfinders to follow. 

“By the grace of God, I will be pure and 
kind and true. I will keep the Junior Mis- 
sionary Volunteer Law. I will be a servant 
of God and a friend to man.” May God 
help us all to keep our pledge, and to be 
real Pathfinders, working for the kingdom 


of God. 





Pancakes in the Rain 
From page 3 


the farmer had considerately spread for us. 
Oh, how wonderful our primitive beds felt 
to our weary limbs! We had no pillows, and 
we could feel the rough boards of the barn 
floor; but it didn’t matter a bit! 

We were settling down on our blankets, 
chattering like a swarm of sparrows, when 
Miss Harris called to us. 

“Girls, girls, please listen to me.” Her 
voice was firm and commanding. The 
whispers and giggles trailed off as we paid 
attention. 

“Aren't you all forgetting something very 
important?” she asked. 

We looked at one another. I shrugged my 
shoulders at my best friend, Paula, and she 
rolled her eyes expressively. 

“I know we are not all of the same reli- 
gion,” Miss Harris said gently. She paused 
for a moment. I looked at Nancy Kelley, 
who was Irish Catholic, and at Naomi 
Greene, who was Jewish. They also pre- 
tended to be wondering what Miss Harris 
had in mind. 
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She smiled as she continued, “We must 
not forget our prayers just because we are 
away from our homes and families. You 
each have a prayer you have learned, haven't 
you?” 

Everybody nodded. 

“Then I have a suggestion—we can share 
our prayers with one another.” Her voice 
had become low and reverent. “I will start 
by saying a little prayer of my own, and if 
any of you know it, will you please join in 
and say it with me?” 

We all nodded again, silent and expectant. 

Miss Harris prayed, and some of the girls 
knew her prayer and prayed with her, softly. 
Then the girl next to her spoke up. It was 
a prayer of my church, and I was proud and 
happy to say it with her. That night I heard 
a Jewish prayer for the first time, and we all 
listened in awe and reverence as our friend 
Naomi prayed in the beautiful, dulcet tones 
of a different language. 

No one was left out, and it was with an 
unusually satisfied feeling of contentment 
and well-being that I went to sleep that 
night. 

The gentle patter of rain on the barn roof 
awakened me very early the next morning. 
I lay still, warm and very happy, reconciled 
finally to the idea of sleeping in the barn. 
At first I had been disappointed at not sleep- 
ing out of doors on the ground, but now I 
reluctantly admitted to myself that my par- 
ents and Miss Harris had planned well, as 
they usually did. 

“Kathy, we're on the breakfast team! 
What on earth will we do?” Paula asked 
urgently from beside me. 

I rolled over and shook my head. “I don’t 
know. I'd planned to have pancakes and 
eggs, but now ” T eyed the rain through 
the large open barn doors. 

The other girls were waking up. Miss 
Harris appeared in the barn door, already 
dressed. 

“All right, girls!” she cried gaily. “Let's 
be up and doing. Where’s my breakfast team S 





this morning?” 

“Ohhh, that’s us,” groaned Paula. 

We soon discovered that part of our train- 
ing and planning in outdoor camping was 
going to come in very handy that morning. 
The night before, our careful director had 
made us store some wood in the barn, so we 
had dry wood to start our fire. We built it 
in a sheltered L of the barnyard, and it 
burned! I cannot remember ever having been 








so proud of anything before or since that 
day! Frying eggs wasn’t too difficult, but 
I soon discovered that having raindrops 
splash in my pancakes while they were frying 
was not at all practical. 

I struggled with my cooking in the slow 
drizzle, while most of the girls watched me 
eagerly from the comfortable shelter of the 
barn. I was almost in tears as I realized the 
difficulty of getting enough hot cakes done 
for so many hungry campers. The raindrops 
sizzled in the hot grease, and I suspect some 
of the drops were teardrops. 

Suddenly a roar of laughter made me look 
up. Naomi Greene was running toward me 
with an open umbrella! One of the girls 
called, “The careful camper!” 

Naomi’s cheeks were red and her voice 
was indignant. “My mother made me bring 
it,” she declared. “I couldn’t help it. You go 
ahead and cook, Kathy, and I'll hold it over 
the frying pan.” 

Well, it worked! I don’t say they were 
the best pancakes I’ve ever made, but the 
way they disappeared from the plates of the 
girls made me proud. I was so grateful to 
Naomi for the umbrella, and our laughter 
together promoted a friendship between the 
two of us that proved to be long-lasting. 

The skies cleared up after breakfast, and 
we were able to continue our hike through 
a countryside washed clean and greenly 
shining. I knew all the girls so much better 
than I had before, and it developed that this 
hike was merely the beginning of many 
years of fine, loyal companionship. Some of 
the friendships I formed on that hiking trip 
have lasted to this day. We often meet and 
laugh over the time I made pancakes in the 
rain, and speak with fond remembrance and 
reverence of the lesson in religious tolerance 
and unity we learned when we said our 
different prayers together that night in the 
barn. 


Mr. Coutts’s Prize Chickens 
From page 5 


he finished, and Neil started for home. He 
didn’t bound up onto Dandy’s saddle in his 
usual boisterous way, but led him to the post 
and rail fence where he could climb up 
slowly and carefully. At a sober trot the horse 
and boy reached the Neilson farm and Neil 
opened the gate. He avoided the house and 
rode straight down to his chicken run. 


“Here you are, Jinny,” he whispered softly 
as he pushed his broody hen off the nest 
where she was hopefully trying to hatch a 
china egg. “Here’s a real job for you. Hatch 
these out, old girl. These are Mr. Coutts’s 
prize eggs. I found a nestful of them.” 

Jinny cocked her head on one side and 
blinked a beady eye at him. It seemed to 
Neil’s guilty heart that she was questioning 
his action. 

“Go on, do a good job, Jinny,” Neil 
begged as he lifted the little hen back onto 
the cozy nest of precious eggs. 

No other twenty-one days in his whole 
life had ever passed so slowly, it seemed to 
Neil. Every day seemed like a week, and 
every week seemed like a month. He went 
about his home and his work at the adjoin- 
ing farm outwardly as cheerful as ever, but 
inwardly miserable. He had never practiced 
deception before, and it did not come easily. 

At last his impatient waiting was re- 
warded. As he went down to feed his fowls 
in the early morning, he heard the unmis- 
takable “cheep, cheep,” of newly hatched 
chicks. Neil dropped the bucket of wheat 
and ran into the pen. 

“Oh, Jinny, you beauty!” he exulted as 
he saw the fluffy little yellow chicks darting 
in and out beneath her wings. Jinny clucked 
proudly in reply and preened her feathers 
unnecessarily. 

“Now, Mr. Coutts, you old meanie, I have 
some of your prize Orpingtons,” gloated 
Neil. “Let’s see if they all hatched out, Jinny. 
One, two, three, four,” Neil counted slowly 
as he checked the lively chicks, “ten, eleven, 
twelve. Twelve beautiful chicks.” 

Neil walked on air for the rest of the day. 
His mind was busy dreaming up how he 
would begin with these chicks and build up 
a prize poultry farm. Everyone in the dis- 
trict would come to him for prize chickens 
and settings of eggs. He could just see a 
big sign painted up over the front gate to 
the farm, “Neil Neilson, Esquire. Prize 
Poultry Breeder.” His chest swelled proudly 
in anticipation of the great day; then quickly 
deflated as he wondered how he would ex- 
plain the presence of these prize chicks to 
his parents. He decided he wouldn't say 
anything for the time being. He was always 
setting eggs, and these chicks didn’t look any 
different from any other chicks, yet! 

Neil’s rosy dream continued for several 
days. Every minute he could spare found him 
down at Jinny’s pen gloating over his chicks. 
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It was while he was counting them for the 
umpteenth time one day that he suddenly 
realized something was wrong. 

“Nine, ten, eleven,’ he counted. Where 
was the twelfth chick? The chicks were like 
little balls of yellow cotton darting here and 
there; it was easy for him to miss one. Maybe 
the twelfth chick was hidden in the grass 
at the end of the run. 

Neil carefully unlatched the door and 
crawled inside the pen. He searched every 
nook and corner, but no little chick was to 
be found. He counted again, still only eleven. 

“A rat must have got in somehow,” Neil 
muttered, and set to work to strengthen the 
fence that surrounded the run. But next 
evening as he fed Jinny and her brood he 
found there were only ten chicks. Another 
one was missing! Again he checked the net- 
ting and pen and made sure there was no 
place where fox or rat could enter. But next 
evening another chick was gone. And next 
day another. 

Neil was almost frantic. Clearly something 
was preying on his chicks, carrying them off 
one at a time. But what could it be? Neil 
could see his rosy dreams fading along with 
the disappearing chicks. And yet the chicks 
continued to disappear. In desperation he 
told his father about it, omitting to mention, 
of course, that it was Mr. Coutts’s prize chicks 
that were disappearing so mysteriously. 

“Must be a hawk,” said his father sagely. 
“Only one thing to do, son. Take the old 
shot gun and -keep watch. Be very careful, 
though. I’m always nervous about boys using 
guns.” 

“All right, Dad, I'll be careful,” Neil prom- 
ised. 

In the gray hours of dawn next morning 
Neil crept down toward the fowl run. 
Quietly he unlatched the door and slipped 
inside. Jinny opened one eye and clucked 
inquiringly. “Hush, old girl,” soothed Neil. 
“I’m after that thief that’s stealing your 
chicks.” 

Jinny stood up and shook herself, stretched 
her neck and began to preen her feathers. 
The two chicks cheeped hungrily and rustled 
in the straw. In a few more minutes hen and 
chicks were out in the run busily searching 
for food. 

Neil watched them closely. The sun had 
just peered inquisitively over the horiaon 
to see what had been happening during the 
night. The pale yellow glow illumined the 
yard and Neil suddenly alerted as he saw 
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a dark shadow swoop down. A butcher bird 
in search of breakfast! 

“So it’s you, is it?” breathed Neil savagely 
as he raised the gun to his shoulder, but 
before he could take aim the bird darted 
into the run and snatched a chick. Like a 
flash of lightning it struck and rose into the 
air with the murdered chick’s body in its 
beak. “Bang!” Neil's gun spoke, and with a 
wild fluttering of black feathers the butcher 
bird fell to the ground. 

“Oh, you brute; you cruel, murdering 
brute!” Neil shouted as he shot again at the 
plummeting bird. He stepped back and then 
dropped the gun and turned with an ago- 
nized cry as he heard and felt something 
crunch under his boot. The last little chick 
lay crushed beneath his heel. 

Blinded by his grief Neil rushed toward 
the house. His father met him at the door. 
“What's the matter, son?” he asked anx- 
iously, taking the wild-faced lad by the arm. 

“Dad, oh, Dad,” sobbed Neil, forgetting 
he was Neil Neilson the erstwhile breeder 
of prize Orpington poultry, and remember- 
ing only that he was a boy brokenhearted 
by disappointment. 

Bit by bit the story came out, and Mr. 
Neilson looked grave. “He that covereth his 
sin shall not prosper,’ he quoted softly. 
“Why do you think you lost all the chicks, 
Neil?” 

“Oh, Dad, don’t say any more.” Neil 
raised his tear-stained face. “I’ve learned my 
lesson. I'll never steal again.” 


The Monkey That Liked to Tease 
From page 9 


were sore for a long time. We had to feed 
him milk with a spoon and let it trickle 
down his throat, for he could hardly swal- 
low. But he got better. 

There was a bad storm one day that blew 
over the best shade tree in our front yard. 
After the storm was over, my brother an 


I let Jacky loose and took him to the tree 


He immediately scampered from limb to 
limb having a wonderful time. “Come on,” 
said my brother, “let’s climb too!” We copied 
Jacky and had lots of fun. Jacky had taught 
us to climb like a monkey. 

When we left Africa to come home to 
America on furlough we had to leave Jacky 
behind. However, we have many happy 
memories of our mischievous little pet. 
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Something Out of Nothing 
From page 8 


name was Bert Travis. He was a lean, sal- 
low fellow, quarrelsome and hot-tempered. 
He smoked almost continuously. It was one 
of those cold nights in midsummer. It had 
rained hard for three days, and a heavy fog 
had settled over everything. Even Jim’s 
clothes felt damp. Mr. Fischell had let Jim 
bunk free in the apple house for a selfish 
reason. Jim was willing to work if some- 
thing came up to do early or late. Jim availed 
himself of this, for it saved him rent and 
he could save his money a little faster. There 
was a restaurant across the way, but Mr. 
Fischell didn’t mind his cooking up a stew, 
if he used discarded vegetables. Jim lived 
for almost nothing. He had known want 
and was niggardly in his handling of money. 

“Why doncha smoke?” Bert asked, sud- 
denly, as the two were hard at work packing 
lettuce in ice. Their hands were chapped 
and red with cold. 

“Oh,” Jim flushed, as he deftly arranged 
the tender bunches, “I—just never got the 
habit. Besides, it’s expensive, and I haven't 
got any money to burn up.” 

“Huh,” Bert sneered. “You've got it. Every- 
one knows you don’t spend anything. But 
you don’t get no fun out of life, either. Look 
at you, now. Shiverin’ with cold. This little 
cigarette keeps m’ whole lungs warm, it does 
—and tastes good, too. I get pleasure out of 
life.” 

Jim considered. 

And because he had no one to point out 
the evil and the wrong and the harm of the 
dirty habit, he took it up cautiously, deter- 
mined not to spend too much on it, but to 
find a little enjoyment for himself. To his 
dismay, it cost far more than he planned. He 
was heartsick when he suddenly realized he 
liked those little cigarettes so much he could 
not quit now. They were boss. And the funny 
thing, against his better judgment, he didn’t 


e had planned on doing. 

Then, because the devil can never be sat- 
isfied with leading a person into one vice, 
Jim got another habit. He was in the cold 
room late in the fall putting some of the 
vegetables into storage. He was trembling 
with cold in spite of his cigarettes. Bert 
poured him a tin half full of something out 
of a dark bottle. 


“Take this,” he said. “It'll warm you up.” 


@:: to quit. He liked them far better than 
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“What is it?” Jim asked. 

“Aw, don’t ask so many questions,” the 
other boy said. “Guzzle it down ’n’ see how 
y feel.” 

It was true. Jim never had such a queer 
sensation. And it wasn’t long till he had 
another drain on his resources, and another 
chain was being forged about his soul. He 
never knew too much about his own father; 
but he knew that his mother, quiet and un- 
complaining though she was, would lash 
out unexpectedly when liquor was men- 
tioned. He remembered only dimly his par- 
ents’ voices raised in angry quarreling when 
his father, veiny-nosed and acid-eaten, would 
stagger in, in the dead of night, the stench 
of him filling the whole of the tiny cubicle 
they called their home. 

How could Jim know the places his father 
loved to visit? How he had loved to be with 
humans, scarcely human, burned down to 
the butt end of sordid lives—till he was 
killed one night in a place little better than 
hell itself. Small loss it was to his mother 
at that. 

Now, Jim—Jim, with as good a start as 
he had given himself—was fast descending 
to a level far below the place to which he 
had lifted himself by the sheer will of his 
own determination. And he knew despair, 
for he saw what was happening and knew 
not how to prevent it. 

He did not know prayer at all. Once he 
walked the streets all night trying to figure 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


!!1—Our Salvation 


(October 15) 


Memory VERSE: “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’ (John 3:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these key verses in the lesson story: 
Romans 3:23, Matthew 16:26, 1 Peter 1:18, 19, 
Revelation 3:20, and Hebrews 1:14. Learn the 
memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Our Need of Salvation 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 17. 


Jesus came to earth to save sinners. There is 
not one person who has not sinned. “All have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God,” we 
are told (Rom. 3:23). 

It is more natural for us to be sinful than it 
is for us to be good. Look in verse 9 and see 
what the natural state of the human heart is. 

We do not want to be sinful, however. Most 
people want to be good, but everyone finds it 
hard to be good. Turn to the thirteenth chapter 
of Jeremiah, verse 23, and see how impossible 
it is for us to change our natures and hearts by 
our own efforts. 

Who ever heard of a leopard changing his 
spots, or a dark-complexioned person being able 
to change the color of his skin? Impossible! It 
is just as impossible for us by our own efforts 
to change our hearts. 

That is why Jesus came—to save us from our 
naturally sinful condition by His own saving 
power—to do for us what we cannot do for our- 
selves. 


“There is help for us only in God. We must 
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not wait for stronger persuasions, for better op- 
portunities, or for holier tempers. We can do 
nothing of ourselves. We must come to Christ 
just as we are.”—Steps to Christ, p. 31. 

For further reading: Messages to Young 
People, p. 95, pars. 3 and 4. 

TuInk! Do you ask God to give you a new 
heart every day? 

Pray that your sinful nature may be changed 
by the grace of Christ. 


MONDAY 
What It Cost Jesus to Bring Us Salvation 


Open your Bible to 1 Peter 1. 


Although Jesus offers us salvation free, it has 
cost Him a big price. “For ye are bought with 
a price,” we are told (1 Cor. 6:20). 

God the Father had to pay a big price for our 
salvation. As our memory verse tells us, He sent 
His Son. It was not easy for the Father to let 
His Son come to this Satan-possessed world. We 
cannot imagine the suffering it cost the Father 
to see His Son come to this earth to be pursued 
constantly by Satan. 

Jesus Himself paid a big price for our salva- 
tion. He “gave himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world, ac- 
cording to the will of God and our Father” (Gal. 
1:4). Look in verses 18 and 19 and see what 
Jesus bought us with. 

He bought us with His blood that He might 
redeem us. The word ‘“‘redeem” means to “regain 
possession of by paying a price.” We are Christ’s 
by right, because He made us. Satan became the 
prince of this world, however, and stole us from 
Christ. But Jesus came to buy us back, to pay 
the price for that which was stolen from Him— 
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so eager was He for us to enjoy the pleasures 
that He had planned for us in the earth before 
Satan took possession. 

“Christ paid a dear price for man’s redemp- 
tion. In the wilderness of temptation He suffered 
the keenest pangs of hunger; and while He was 
emaciated with fasting, Satan was at hand with 
his manifold temptations to assail the Son of 
God, to take advantage of His weakness and 
overcome Him, and thus thwart the plan of 
salvation. But Christ was steadfast. He overcame 
in behalf of the race, that He might rescue them 
from the degradation of the Fall. Christ’s ex- 
perience is for our benefit.”—Testimonies, vol. 
4, p. 29 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 416, par. 3. 


THINK of what it cost the Father and Son for 
our salvation. 


RESOLVE not to turn away from that salvation, 
but to thank God for it each day. 


TUESDAY 
What Salvation Is Worth to Us 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


Jesus invites us to consider what salvation is 
worth to us. He saw people on every hand striv- 
ing to get a good living, to gather together the 
treasure of this world. The things they were 
striving to gain possession of had no eternal 
worth, however. What were these few earthly 
possessions that could give them happiness for 
only a few years at best, compared with the sal- 
vation of their souls and eternal life? He invited 
them to think. He asked them, “For what is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” (Matt. 16:26). 

Jesus wants us to be aware that nothing is as 
valuable as our soul’s salvation. It is worth 
giving up everything for. 





Money can buy us many worth-while 
no amount of money can ever buy us salvation. 


things, but 


To illustrate this Jesus told the parable of the 
treasure hid in a field. Read it in verse 44. 

He also told a parable about a valuable pearl. 
Read this parable in verses 45 and 46. 

“We cannot earn salvation, but we are to seek 
for it with as much interest and perseverance 
as though we would abandon everything in the 
world for it. 

“We are to seek for the pearl of great price, 
but not in worldly marts or in worldly ways. 
The price we are required to pay is not gold or 
silver, for this belongs to God. . . . God calls for 
your willing obedience. He asks you to give up 
your sins.”—-Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 117. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 15%, par. i 

THINK! Are you seeking for salvation as ‘if it 
were the most precious thing in the world? 

Pray that the salvation Christ offers may be 
the most important thing in your life. 


WEDNESDAY 
How Much God Wants Us to Be Saved 


Open your Bible to Revelation 22. 


Although God hates sin, He loves the sinner, 
and longs to see him sinless and happy. He has 
not given us up to Satan. By every means pos- 
sible He is trying to win us back to Him, to sin- 
lessness and to happiness. Although we do not 
show gratitude to Him for all He is doing, God 
still loves us and wants to help us. He says, “As 
I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?” (Eze. 33:11). 

Peter tells us, “The Lord .. . is long-suffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance” (2 Peter 

79). 


“The Lord seeks to save, not to destroy. He 
delights in the rescue of sinners... . By warnings 
and entreaties He calls the wayward to cease 
from their evil-doing, and to turn to Him and 
live.”"—Prophets and Kings, p. 105. 

The book of Revelation gives us a beautiful 
picture of Christ to show us how much He wants 
us to accept His help. “Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. 3:20). 

Reap His wonderful invitation in verse 17. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 235, par. 2. 

TuHInK how much Jesus wants you to open your 
heart’s door to Him. 


RESOLVE to let Him into your heart. 


THURSDAY 
All Heaven Interested in Our Salvation 


Open your Bible to Hebrews 1. 


All heaven—not only the Father and the Son— 
is interested in our salvation. 

The Holy Spirit, whom Jesus left with His 
disciples to be with them in His place, is our 
helper too. ““‘We know not what we should pray 
for as we ought,” Paul tells us, “but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 8:26). 
Did you ever feel you didn’t know how to pray— 
what words to use to express what you feel in 
your heart? The Holy Spirit helps us to pray. 

Angels also are on our side, as we seek to be 
free from Satan. Find what their special work 
is, in verse 14. 

“Man is not left alone to conquer the powers 
of evil by his own feeble efforts. Help is at hand, 
and will be given every soul who really desires 
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it. Angels of God, that ascend and descend the 
ladder that Jacob saw in vision, will help every 
soul who wills to climb even to the highest 
heaven. They are guarding the people of God, 
and watching how every step is taken. Those who 
climb the shining way will be rewarded; they 
will enter into the joy of their Lord.”—Mes- 
sages to Young People, pp. 39, 40. 

With God desiring our salvation, with Jesus 
paying the price for our sins, the Holy Spirit our 
constant helper, and with angels ministering to 
us, how foolish we are if we say that we do not 
want the salvation offered to us. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 17, par. 1 

Tuink! Are you asking for the help of the Holy 
Spirit and the angels each cay? 


Pray that you may have their help as you 
seek salvation. 


FRIDAY 


Of what do the following phrases remind you 
in this week’s lesson: 

1. “Desperately wicked” (Jer. 17:9)? 

2. A leopard’s spots and an Ethiopian’s skin 
(Jer. 13:23)? 

3. “Precious blood’ (1 Peter 1:18, 19)? 

4. Treasure and pearls (Matt. 13:44-46)? 

5. Something God has no pleasure in (Eze. 
33:11)? 

6. An invitation (Rev. 3:20)? 

7. “Ministering spirits” (Heb. 1:14)? 


Repeat the memory verse. 





Something Out of Nothing 
From page 19 


out what to do. In the early morning light 
he saw a church ahead of him across the 
street. It was as if a light broke out into the 
darkness of his poor young soul. 

Church! Why, that—that was one thing 
he had not tried. Church. People said you 
could get help there. He’d go. That’s what 
he'd do. 

It was hardly light enough to read the sign 
out front. Finally, he made out that it said 
preaching was to start at 11:00 o'clock. He 
went home that Sunday morning, to his 
room, a wondrously neat place for a lad, 
and put on the best that he had. He wanted 
a drink and he wanted a smoke so badly 
that he could hardly bear it, but to his 





young mind, it did not seem fitting to go 
to church with such evil things fresh upon 
him. 

He was comforted and helped somewhat, 
and he went back many times. But there was 
a queer disappointed feeling, too. There were 
just a few young fellows who attended reg- 
ularly, and they went out at the intermission 
and smoked. Jim did not, though he longed 
to do so. It did not seem fitting. It did 
not seem proper. They came back in, shov- 
ing, talking in low mumbles, and smelling 
of tobacco. Again and again it crossed 
Jim’s mind, “This is not it, this is not it. 
But it is the best I can find.” And he had 
a soul hunger he could not understand. 

One day, however, things came to a cli- 
max. The boys at the church, the ones who 
always had to go out for a smoke and whom 
he secretly despised, told him there was to 
be a big party at one of the members’ houses 
to help raise money for a new piano for one 
of the Sunday school rooms. 

“Here’s the address, Jim. Get there by 
six o'clock. It’s a swell place, and they let 
us use their big rumpus room in the base- 
ment. Dollar admittance, but boy, you sure 
get your money's worth. All the old ladies 
make cakes, and the other women make 
sandwiches and coffee, and you get cokes, 
and with what we can sneak in to spike it 
up we get our dollar's worth. Mor’n they 
think, ho, ho, ho.” And the pimply young 
fellow indulged in a great laugh, looking 
meaningfully at Jim. “They go around say- 
ing they have these affairs to keep us from 
the ‘evils of the poolrooms.’ Listen, Jim. 
Know where I learned to flay pool? Huh? 
Right there in that very house. Her pious 
husband is the Sunday school superintendent 
and he taught me. I can hold my own in any 
poolroom.” 


(To be continued) 
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1. The young ground squirrel families had a happy 
time growing up, but it certainly was not a peaceful 
one. There were enemies on all sides helping to 
reduce their number. 2. The farm boy’s older brother 
had a .22 rifle, and with it he often picked one of 


the whistlers off his mound. 3. It was not too good 
a method. The older ground squirrels, like Flicker- 
tail, could usually dodge the bullet, and if one did 
get hit it often dropped into the hole anyway and 
one could not know whether it was dead or safe. 





























4. The large Swainson hawks would fly low over the 
fields and appear so suddenly that it was difficult 
to escape from them. 5. The rough-legged and red- 
tailed hawks also accounted for many of the young 
ground squirrels. 6. About half of the litters born 


that spring went to feed young hawks in various 
nests in the tops of large poplars that were well 
hidden in the clumps of woods in the pasture. If 
the boy with the .22 had known that these big hawks 
were his friends he might not have shot at them. 




















7. Old man coyote also came for his share of ground 
squirrels. His mate was with him, and they had a 
family of young to feed in a den hidden in a bit of 
woods in the far corner of the wheatfield. 8. The 
coyotes were the hereditary enemies of the ground 
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squirrels and could not come near them without 
someone giving the alarm. But they were also very 
wise from years of hunting and had several ways 
of catching the unwary. Sometimes they sneaked up. 
But this time the male walked out in plain sight. 





